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all its defects. The sweet modesty imparted by seclusion
was far more womanly than the boldness of bearing ac-
quired by athletic exercises in the presence of young men.
The Spartan system trained the woman for public life, to
be the patriotic mother of warriors; the Athenian system
prepared the maiden to be the guardian of the home, the
affectionate and devoted mother.

When the maiden reached the age of fifteen, her parents
began negotiations for her marriage. An Athenian mar-
riage was essentially a matter of convenience, and was
usually arranged by contract between the respective
fathers of the youth and maiden. Equality of birth and
fortune were generally the chief considerations in the
selection of the son-in-law or the daughter-in-law; and in
an atmosphere where the attractions of a maiden were
so little known, a professional matchmaker frequently
brought the interested parties together. Thus the rustic
Strepsiades, in Aristophanes's Clouds, expresses the wish
that the feminine matchmaker had perished miserably
who had induced him to marry the haughty, luxurious,
citified niece of aristocratic Megacles, son of Megacles.

The Homeric custom of bringing valuable presents or of
performing valiant deeds to win a maiden's hand had long
passed away, and, in the great days of Athens, the father
had to provide a dowry consisting partly of cash, partly
of clothes, jewelry, and slaves. Solon, who, as Plutarch
tells us, wished to have marriages contracted from motives
of pure love or kind affection, and to further the birth of
children, rather than for mercenary considerations, decreed
that no dowries should be given and that the bride should
have only three changes of clothes; but this good custom
had passed away with the era of simple living. So dis-
tinctly was the dowry the indispensable condition of mar-
riage, that poor girls were often endowed by generous